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GREAT CROP OF CORN, 

To the Editor of the N. 

What isthe use of emigrating to Oregon when 

129 bushels of corn canbe raised in Chenango, 

when wild land equally good with the land bearing 

thiscrop can be had in any quantity from three to 
five dollars per acre ? 


E. Farmer, 


Having received much useful instruction in pe- 
rusing the details of good farming, great crops and 


scientific horticulture recorded in your valuable 
paper and having raised a very fine crop of corn 
this season for this district, viz. 211 baskets, aver- 
aging 194 quarts to the basket, on one acre, and 
thirteen rods of land, I take the liberty of send- 
ing the uccount of this crop to you, and if worthy 
of record you are at liberty to publish it. 

The entire corn field was surveyed by a sworn 
surveyor, The lines were ran backwards as well 
as forwards, the surveyor carrying one end of the 
chain on the back track to correct mistakes if any. 
The corn was measured in two baskets as picked 
in the field, one of which was taken from the field 
by mny overseer as picked to his house, dried, shell- 
ed and found to contain 20 quarts. 

The other basket was filled in the usual way 
from the cart at the crib, at my house and under, 
my care eyen full, without packing or shaking to | 
make better stowage. The corn was dried 
thoroughly in an oven, shelled, and found to mea- 
sure 19 quaris, and weighing 37 Ibs. The differ- 
ence in mneasure may be accounted for in the beptegy 
stowage of the baskets taken from the field the ears | 
thrown in singly as husked in the field, and the 
basket shook by moving 3 or 4 times, 

The crop was raised on what was supposed to 
be a poor part of a farm of 200 acres adjoining this 
village, purchased in 1825 for 810 per acre, and, 
condemned by the former occupier, as well as} 
neighbors asa poor farm, calculated to starve the 
owner. Lam now happy to say that the fine show 
of Grass, Wheat, Burley, Corn, Mangel Wartzel, 
Ruta Baga, &c, has restored its lost eredit. The | 
soil of the farm varies from a sandy loam to a stiff, 








clay. The part oceupied by the corn is a. stiff) 
loam. It was thrown out of a tillage Jot into a! 


pasture 20 years ago, being then considered too | 
poor or too stony to till. The stones were carefully | 
dug avd picked up to the amount of 50 loads to 
the acre this spring. Ploughing only once, an ex- 
tra hand following the plough with a bar and mat 
tock removing every obstruction to the plough. | 
This was the most tedious part of the work em- 
ploying a span of horses, and two men for two 
days. But when done the land was completely 
ploughed. We then drew on 25 cart loads, about 
25 bushels to the load, of sheep manure, and, 
spread it evenly on the furrow. Rolled and harrow- 
ed with the furrow, with a light double harrow, con- 
taining 40 teeth until it was a complete garden | 
mould, and the earth well incorporated with the | 
manure : again picked off the stones and again roll- | 
ed and planted on the 22d and 23d of May on 
an even surface, with the early small white flint, 


ly from 12 to 13 inches on the main drill, The 
corn was once ploughed, afterwards kept clean 
with the hoe, plastered well on the plant, topped 
tt the usual time, was ripe onthe 15th of Sep- 
tember and harvested of the hill the 14th and 15th 
of October and found to yield at least 180 bushels 
of shelled corn 60 Ibs, to the bushel, or 140 calcu- 
lating 56 Ibs. to the bushel. 
Tam, sir, most respectfully yours, 
Bensamin Burcer. 
Oxford, Chenango co. } 
MV. Y. Nov. 8, 1831. 





PRESERVATION OF SWEET POTATO 
SLIPS. 

Mr Fessenpen—lIn the 13th number of the 
present vol, of the New England Farmer is con- 
tained a communication on the subject of culture 
of the sweet potato, to which is annexed the edi- 
torial remark that, ‘ No economical 
preserving the slips for seed through the winter 
in New England has yet heen discovered to our 
knowledge.’ As considerable quantities of this 
article are kept through that season of the year 
by many families in this vicinity, with little diffi- 
culty when the climate is not essentially, if any, 
milder than inthe southern parts of New Eng- 
land, I have taken the liberty of forwarding to 
you a description of the methods which have 
been the most successful. 

In attempting their preservation it is necessary 
to attend to two points. Ist, to secure them from 
moisture, 2nd, to protect them from frost. 

As soon as they are dug they should be exposed 
to the sun for two or three hours till their skins 
become dry ; they then should be packed in a 
tight box in layers alternately, with layers of dry 
sand two inches thick, so that no two of the slips 
shall touch each other, in which case a decay 
would commence that might ultimately affect the 
whole quantity. The finer ihe sand the better, and 
it is to be preferred if it contain a small portion 
of loam, as in coarse washed sand they wither up 
and soon lose the power of vegetating, Some 
people pack them in dry wheat chaff, which they 
perfer to sand, but I have never used it for this 
purpose, though I have found it to be well cal- 
culated for preserving winter apples, having un- 
‘packed from it, in the month of May, Rhode 


Island Greenings, i in a sound state, with their fla- | 


vor undiminished, 
Various methods have been tried for protecting 
the slips from frost, One of my chimneys is sup- 


ported in the cellar by a brick arch, which is 


raised seven feet above the foundations and the 
under surface of which is kept warm by a fire 
in the kitchen. Underneath it is built a platform 
‘sufficiently high to admit a box containing the 
‘slips packed as before described, so that the up- 
| per strata of sand will nearly touch the under sur- 
face of the arch. In this situation a few of the 
‘most exposed may wither and become useless, 
‘but a large proportion will come out as fresh in 
‘the spring, as when placed there in autumn. This 


corn, pegee’s in a solution of copperas and salt |{ have tested by eight years’ experience. 


petre and then tarred and rolled in plaster, and 
planted in double drills 31 feet from centre to cen-— 


Some people place them in a vacant oven, stock 
‘hole or cupboard near the fire, others again in 


method of} 





that are kept sufliciently warm, U believe a tem. 

perature of from 38 to 40 of Fahrenheit to be the 
most congenial to them, through the autumn and 
Winter, 

The Dutch, whose houses are invariably fur- 
nished with a ten plate or box-stove, place their 
boxes of slips, in their stove rooms, and ou the ap- 
proach of spring, occasionally sprinkle the sand 
with water, which, though it would be fatal to the 
plants during the cold weather, accelerates the 
growth of their shoots at this time, when there 
seems to be a natural disposition in them to put 
forth; and by the time the ground is in a con- 
dition for planting, these provident people are 
‘supplied with sprouted shoots without the trouble 
of a hot bed. 
| The large roots may be preserved equally well 
through the winter for cooking. 

Their cultivation is the most successful upon a 
sandy svil well mixed, with manure thoroughly 
i decayed ; but that which is rank and recently from 
the yards should not be used, as it would promote 
a luxuriant growth of the tops to the injury of the 
tubers. Ihave not unfrequently raised them as 
arge as those brought from the more southern 
states though not equal in flavor. A majority of 
the families in this vicinity cultivate them in 
their gardens, and some on a scale so extensive 
that they become an object of profit. In favorable 
seasons they will yield at least as abundantly as 
the common potatoes. 

The red and yellow varieties are the richest 
flavored ned form the best shaped roots, thongh 
they do not grow as large as the white. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. P. Kinrianp. 

Poland, Cre, Nov. 15, 1831. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


TREES. 
He that plants a tree thereby becomes a benefactor to bis cantry. 

If this statement be true there isa large portion 
of our community who are so circumstaheed that 
they might without detriment to themselves devote 
more oftheir attention to this subject than they 
have hitherto done. It is one which deeply interests 
all those who look forward to the future well-being 
of our country, Our forests are rapidly vanishing 
before the hand of the husbandman and our land 
will soon become comparatively bare of them unless 
| there is a counteracting influence exerted by the 
cultivator in planting anew those trees which will 
be the most serviceable to man. There are at this 
time thousan !s of acres of unproductive grounds, 
which might in a few years be converted into ex- 
‘cellent pasturing by planting the same at suitable 
distances, with trees of variows sorts, that they might 
serve as a protection fromthe scorching rays of 
the sun, and preserve a more uniform state of 
moisture, so that vegetation should not become 
checked by blight. 

Why is it that our road sides are not lined with 
trees either for ornament or use, as they are in other 
countries ? Is it because we as a people are de- 
void of taste? Certainly not. Let the utility, and 
feasibility, of these plans be laid before the public 
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in a proper light, and they will be acted upon. 
There is nothing that adds more to the beauty of 
a landscape, than to see interspersed over bill and 
dale, trees in full foliage, standing singly or in 
clumps; they afford a resting place for the eye of 
the weary traveller, aud at every turn new beauties 
are unfolded, 

Where is the man, who when sitting surrounded 
by his friends under the wide spread canopy of a 
tree of his own rearing, partaking of the bounties of 
our mother earth, that woald net erult while inform- 
ing them that this was a tree of his own right hand’s 
planting. And that we may be enabled so to do, 
let us now, in the proper season for such labor, put 
our bands to the work, with the detertination, 
(Providence permitting) that we will sit under our 
own vine and fig tree, and enjoy the fruit of our 
toil. PIONEER, 

Windsor, Vt. 


| 





Nov. 24, 1831. 
FARMS IN VERMONT, 

Mr Fessexnen—As five of my townsmen, 
Farmers, design to start for the Boston Market 
next week, with a portion of the productions of 
their farms, and as no statement as to the value 
of houses and house lots, value of improved land, 
quantity of agricultural production, &c, has here- 
tofore been noticed in your paper from this section 
of the country, I forward for publication a state- 
ment belonging to the individuals as named below. 
The value of liouses and house lots and improved 
land, I have stated as appraised by the lister of | 
this town in 1830, 

Wood and timber land belonging to each farm is | 
not includedin theestimate, Wo. Bacuor has three | 
houses and house lots valued at $775, and has | 
fortyfive acres of mowing, twentytwo acres of | 
tillage land, and fortyfive acres of pasture valued | 
at $924 ; this stock consists of four oxen, seven-| 
teeu cows, 20 other cattle, 12 horses and mares, | 
62 sheep, 10 fat hogs, 7 running shouts; has cut 
this season 65 tons of hay, harvested 90 bushels | 
of wheat, 275 bushels of oats, 175 bushels of) 
corn, 12 busliels of beans, 900 bushels potatues, 
and has for market 2500 Ibs, of pork, and 1950 
pounds of butter, His family consists of eight per- 
sons, besides one hired man seven months, and | 
some days’ work ; whole expense for hired meu’s 
labor $110. 

Croup Harvey. His house is of that con-| 
struction that it is not entered in the list; has 30 
acres of mowing, 15 of tillage, end 30 for pastur- 
ing valued at $372, 2 oxen, 14 cows,7 horses and 
mares, 28 sheep, 6 fat hogs, 8 running shouts, has | 
cut 35 tons of hay, harvested 150 bushels of wheat, 
300 bushels of oats, 80 bushels of corn, two! 
busvels of beans, 500 bushels of potatoes, and 
has for market 1500 pounds of pork, 1300 pounds 
of butter, His family consists of cight persons, be- 
sides one hired man eight months, and some days’ 
work ; whole expense of hired labor $90. 

Moses Bouce. House and house lot valued at 
$075; 14 acres of mowing, 734 of tillage, 29 
acres of pasture valued at $293, 7 cows, 5 other 
cattle, 6 horses and mares, 24 sheep, 4 fut hogs, 
4 fut shoats, 4 running shoats; has cut 21 tons of 
hay, and has harvested 60 bushels of whent, 75 
bushels of oats, 50 bushels corn, 5 bushels of beans, 
623. bushels potatoes, 12 bushels turnips, 50 
pounds of flax, and bas for market 1600 pounds 
of pork, and 600 Ibs, of butter. His family con- 
sists of six; whole expense of hired snen’s Jabor 
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Wittiam Suearer. House and house lot $200 
26 acres of mowing, 13 of tillage, 40 for pasture> 
valued at $400, 6 oxen, 7 cows, 18 other cattle» 
6 horses and mares, 38 sheep, 4 fat hogs, 6 fat 
shoats, 4 running shoats ; cut 35 tons of hay, 
harvested 35 bushels of wheat, 300 bushels of 
oats, 80 bushels of corn, 6 bushels of barley, 2 
bushels of beans, 400 bushels potatoes, he has for 
market 1600 pounds of pork and 350 pounds of | 
butter. His family consists of 12, besides 10 
months’ labor, whole expense of hired men’s labor 
$85. 

Ws, Warver, Jr. House and house lot $150, | 
26 acres of mowing, 150 of tillage, 20 of pasture, 
valued at $264; his stock consists of 2 oxen, 6 
cows, 12 other cattle, 4 horses, 18 sheep, 5 fut 
hogs, 4 fat shoats, 5 running shoats, and has for 
market 1700 pounds pork, and 500 pounds of but- 
ter, His family consists of five, besides five months’ 
men’s labor at $50. 

It would be a great satisfaction to your sub- 
scribers in this quarter to have such farmers in 
your vicinity as offer butter or farms for premiums 
to state the value of their owned house lots and the 
quantity and value of improved land as appraised 
hy the assessors of the several towns to which 
they belong. As soon as our farmers have been 
to market this fall and winter I design to make 
out a statement of the various articles of exports 
from this town and the amount as received in mar- 


an a 





’ FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


FARMERS’ FESTIVALS. 


Extract from a comurinication op the subject of the Farmers’ 
reeeut Slows and Festivals. 


‘ The founders and patrons of these popular so- 
cieties, “aristocrats” if you please have introdu- 
ced the only practical system of equality which 
the condition of the civilized world cau admit, 
The duties incumbent on the * Farmer's Holidays,” 
with their attendant courtesies and festivities, as- 
similate and merge all who partake of their enjoy- 
ments, intoone community of brethren. In these 
associations they cherish and exhibit that manly 
and independent deportment, beeoming the lords 
of the soil, Let every order elevate itself to the 
standard of the intelligent and useful citizen with 
the spirit which should actuate them, and they are 
met with that fraternal cordiality which feels no 
degradation, 

‘The levelling system ofa republic must consist 
in elevating all ranks and depressing none, That 
malignant class, devoid of self respect, whose con- 
sequence in society is acquired and sustained by 
traducing merit instead of emulating it, are alone 
of the privileged order. ‘This despotism is waging 
an iaterminable war against our most patriotic citi- 
zens, Who possess, the only aristocracy they covet, 
THE PRIDE OF CHARACTER. 
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(of their improved tand and the amount of pro- 





$20. 


ket, and to what market the same is exported, 
I recommend your farmers to compare the value 


We are happy to find that more attention than 
formerly bas been recently paid to the raising of 
stock. The sale of the celebrated cattle of Joun 
Hare Power, of Philadelphia, enabled many 
farmers of means and enterprise to possess them- 
selves of some valuable animals, A good pro- 
portion of this valuable stock isnow in the pos- 
session of Cuartes A. Barnirz, Esq. of Spring 
Dale farm, near York, Pennsylvania. The follow- 
ing description of one or two of the cows, which 
we copy from Poulson’s Advertiser, will be found 
interesting to many of our readers. We are 
inclined to class farmers who give their attention 
to the improvement of stock, among the most, if 
not the most, useful of our citizens.— Mat Jour. 

‘To see these cattle alone is worth a visit to 
his residence. There are about twenty or thirty 
head of the full blood, besides nearly as many of 
common and mixed blood. Among the former is 
the celebrated Bellina, the famous butter cow. In 
her appearance she is far below many of her com- 
panions, though when critically examined, her 
points are all good. The straight back,—the per- 
fect level of the spinal column from the horns to 
the tail,—the square sides, the wide hips, the full 
brisket, the intelligent countenance and wide- 
spreading bag, are all there ; but she makes a 
pound of butter at every milking, and hence she 
has not the sleek fat sides, and the fling up so 
necessary to a finished and beautiful subject. 


duction with the Barnet farmers. And when they 
move, move notto the West, but to where the 
climate is good and healthy, land cheap aud pro- 
ductive, Yours with respect, 

. Henry STevens, 

Barnet, (Vt.) November 17, 1831. 

N. B. The individual farmers named above de- 
sign to enter their several lots of butter for the 
premium ; you will please give your secretary uo- 
lice. 

{(F?The foregoing notices are valuable and we 
should be happy to receive similar statements 
relative to farmers, their propertyyproducts, &e, in 
Massachusetts, and other parts of N, England, We 
would be pleased to make such observations and 
inquiries in person as would enable us to give 
the desired information, but indispensable avoca- 
tions deprive us of the leisure necessary for that 
purpose.— Editor. 





PLANTING FRUIT SEEDS. 

Mr Fesseypen—In answer to the inquiries of 
your correspondent M. as to the best mode of 
planting fruit seeds and stones, I would observe 
that I have found the present month (November) 
the most suitable for that purpose. I put 
Peach, Apricot, Plum, and Cherry stones, and Pear 
and Quince seeds into the ground two to three | She illustrates the idea perfectly, which we have 
inches below the surface, cover them with earth, | so often inculcated, that a deep milker or a great 
and then lay over them a course of well rotted | butter yielder cannot be easily kept fat. She il- 
manure. IT have always succeeded in producing | lustrates another position we lave advanced, that 
an abundant crop, except in one instance of plant-| miik from different cows, apparently of equal 
ing of Peach stones and another of Pear seeds ;| richness, is very differently constituted. In some, 
the nonsuecess of the former I imputed to the dry-| cheesy matter and whey prevail, in others cheesy 
ness of the soil, and that of the latter to the des-| matter and oil, and in others oil and whey prevail 
truction of the seed in the pomate, it having remain- | with but a slight quantity of cheesy matter. The 
ed in barreis several days, and probably underwent} first is common milk, affording a small quantity of 
some fermentation, 1 should advise the plant-| cream, and poor skim milk ; the second affords a 
ing of fruit stones and seeds in a moist but not a| medium quantity of cream, and makes good cheese, 
wet soil. Dorcuestrer. and good skim milk ; the last affords a very large 
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quantity of cream, no cheese scarcely, and very 
poor skim milk —se poor indeed that it is scarcely 
fit for use. This latter is the case with Bellina ; 
when her milk has stood the proper length of 
time, the cream, (the milk being three or four 
inches deep,jis nearly half an inch thick, and so 
firm that it will almost bear lifting like a buck- 
wheat cake, the skim milk being very interior. 
Mrs Barairz took about half a pint of her cream 
in a bowl, aud in a few minutes produced six 
ounces of the finest butter we ever tasted, by 
simply stirring it with a teaspoon, ‘The buttermilk 
produced was less than a small wine glass full, and 
that of quite a poor quality, ‘This cow, unlike the 
generality of her breed, has evarse hair, and is of 
ordinary size, and, as before remarked, would be 
taken for an ordinary animal, except upon criti- 
cal examination by a good judge. Very high 
offers have been made for her and her calves, 

Another cow presented a remarkable character ; 
she was the largest we ever saw, measuring be- 
tween the points of her hips about two feet four 
inches.— We could not take the measurement ex- 
actly, as she was rather shy of our stick, but we 
satisfied ourselves that we were not an inch out of 
the way, and think we are within the truth. She 
is of good proportion in all her parts, She has 
not had a calf since she was imported, in conse- 
quence as it is supposed of some injury on the 
voyage. The proprietor expects to fatten this cow 
for the Baltimore market, and if he does we shali 
be able to boast of a beef superior in weight and 
quality to any ever slaughtered in America. 

There are many beautifal young bulls and heif- 
ers fur sale. We noticed a pair of calves as white 
as swans, of equal size and age, that attract great 
attention, and induce high offers. We must not 
pass over the fine young animal selected by Mr B. 
for his stock bull. He is beyond all compmrison 
the finest animal of the kind we ever saw, and 
has the fine points of his breed in the greatest per- 
fection imaginable.-—When we have heard that if 
the legs were cut offupon a line with the bottom 
of the belly, and the neck perpendicularly with 
the breast, the body would form a perfect oblong 
square, the sides of which would be just double 
the width of the ends, we have been in the habit 
of considering it a faney-sketch ; but actual 
measurement and examination of this bull convin- 
ces us of its truth,’ 





From the Juvenile Miscellany. 


ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


The valleys, or glens, as they are called in Scot- 
land, which intersect the Grampian Mountains, are 
chiefly inhabited by shepherds. The pastures, over 
which each flock is permitted to range, extend many 
miles in every direction. ‘The shepherd never has a 
view of his whole flock at once, except when it is 
collected for the purpose of shearing. His uccupa- 
tion is to make daily visitsto the different extrewn- 
ties of his pastures in succession ; and to turn back, 
by means of his dog, any stragglers that may be ap- 
proaching the boundaries of his neighbors. In one 
of these excursions, a Highland shepherd carried 
with him a little child aboutthree years old. This is 
a common practice among the shepherds, who do itin 
order to accustom their children to the rigors of the 
climate and the hardships of their situation. After 
traversing his pastures for some time, attended by 
his dog, the shepherd found himself under the ne- 
cessity of ascending a summit at some distance. As 


the ascent was too tiresome for the child, he left him 
ona sinal! plain at the bottom, with strict orders not 








to stir from it till his return. Scarcely, however, 
had he gained the summit, when the horizon was 
suddenly darkened by one of those thick mists, 
which descend so rapidly amid the Grampians, as 
almost to turn day into might in the course of a few 
minutes. The anxious father immediately hastened | 
back to his child; but owing to the darkness, and 
his own fears, he lost his way. After wandering 
about a long time, he discovered by the light of the 
moon that he was within a short distance of his cot- 
tage. It would have been both useless and danger- 
ous to have renewed his seaftch that night. He} 
therefore returned home, bitterly mourning over 
the loss of his beloved child, and the shepherd dog, 
|which had served him faithfully for many years. 
| As soon as the day dawned, he set out with a band 
.of his neighbors, to seek for the lost little one. All | 
day they !abored in vain, and at night returned home | 
disconsolate. They found that the dog had been to | 
the cottage during the dav, and after receiving a} 
piece of cake, had immediately disappeared. For 
three successive days the shepherd renewed his 
search, and every night when he returned he found 
his dog had been at the cottage, ard carried off 
bread, or cake. Knowing the sagacity of the animal, 
he resolved to wait and follow him. He didso—and 
after scrambling his way down frightful precipices, 
he saw his dog enter a cavern, the mouth of which 
was almost ona level with a stupenduous mountain 
waterfall. He entered, and beheld his infant eating 
the cake, which the faithful animal had procured, 
while he stood by, with the utmost satisfaction, and 
watched until it wasdevoured. The little boy, being 
left alone in the dark, had probably fallen, or scram- 
bled down the precipice, and had been afraid to 
leave the cave on account of the foaming waterfall, 
which dashed down from its mouth. The dog never 
left the child except to procure him feod, and then 
he was always seen running at full speed. 

Miss Wakefield tells of a pretty little spaniel be 
longing to one of her friends, which was uncommon” 
ly intel!igent. He was accustomed to indulge him 
self on the lawn behind the house. One morning. 
he found a heavy dew had made the grass very wet 
not liking such a damp couch, he stopped a moment; 
to think what he should do. Alter a moment's re- 
flection, he trudged into the house and brought out 
a mat in his mouth, upon which he quietly lay down 
and went to sleep. 

Soon after the British and Indians under General 
St Leger, raised the siege of Fort Schuyler, Capt 
Grigg, of the New York line, obtained permission 
to hunt, accompanied by a brother officer. On their 
return, they were suddenly fired upon by an ambush 
of Indians, who knocked them down with toma- 
hawks, and scalped them, as their manner is, from 
the fore-head to the back of the neck, leaviag onlya 
couple of small locks of hair by the side of the ears. 
,Capt. Grigg had the resolution to lie perfectly still 
during this horrible operation; thongh he afterward 
said he felt asif hot lead were poured over him. The 
Indians, supposing he was dead, left him. Not long 
after, he felt his burning head toucaed very gently 
and tenderly and he immediately conjectured it was 
, his favorite dog, which had followed him to the chase. 
|‘ Never shall I forget,’ said he,‘ how soothing the 
cooling tongue of the faithful creature felt at that 
‘dreadful moment!’ On attempting to rise, Capt. 
| Grigg found his back bone severely wounded, and his 
forehead bruised by the stroke of the tomahawk. 
Alone, and mangled ashe was,he had no hope of 
life. He crawled along to his dead companion, and 
opening his vest he laid his throbbing head upon the 
soft bosom, not yet cold in death; for the stones and 
sticks among which he had lain were torture to him. 

But he was not alone atthis trying moment—his 
faithful spaniel was his friend! The officers at Fort 
Schuyler had long been anxious about their compan- 
ions, and were on the watch for them, when Tray 
was seen issuing from the wood, panting with eager- 
ness and fatigue. ‘ They are coming!’ was the uni- 
versal exclamation, ‘for there is the dog.” They 

















He came to them, and by crouching, whining, run- 
ning to and fro, and looking up in the most suppli- 
cating manner, he plainly told that some evil had be- 
fallen his beloved master. A detachment was im- 
mediately sent out, with orders to follow the dog. 
The anxious animal eagerly guided them to the spot 
where the dying reposed upon the dead. Under the 
care of a skilful surgeon, Capt Grigg entirely re- 
covered, 

The late General Dearborn told me he heard the 
story from Capt. Grigg himself; the dog in the 
meanwhile sat gravely by his side, and looking up 
sorrowfully, at if periectly conscious that his mas- 
ter was describing his sufferings, ‘I suppose,’ 
said General Dearborn, ‘that nothing would induce 
you to part with Tray? ‘No, sir,’ replied Capt. 
Grigg; ‘I must part with my life first. He shall 
never want a friend till my bones are in the dust.’ 
The dog wagged his tail, put his paw upon his mas- 
ter’s foot and nestled close to his side, 


In ancient times, a French gentleman of family 
and fortune, when travelling alone through a forest, 
was murdered, -and buried under a tree. His dog 
an English blood-hound, went to the house of his 
master’s friend in Paris, and by howling, looking to- 
ward the door, and pulling at his coat, made him un- 
derstand that he wished to be followed. This dumb 
eloquence having effected its purpose, he led the 
way directly to the tree, where he scratched the earth, 
and howled. On digging the spot the body of the 
murdered man was found, 

A long time after this, the dog met the assassin in 
the midst of a crowd, and instantly flew at his throat. 
Whenever ‘he saw the same individual, he al- 
ways attacked him with the same ferocity. This 
excited suspicion; and the king, Louis the Eighth, 
having himself been a witness of the fact, determin- 
ed to refer the decision to the chance of battle. In 
those days they did not have trials by judge and jury, 
but decried causes by single combat ; those who 
were vanquished, were deemed guilty. The battle 
between the Chevalier and the blood-hound took 
place in the Isle of Notre Dame. The dog brought the 
man to the ground. He confessed the murder, and was 
beheaded. A monument in basso-relievo, represent- 
ing the combat, still remains in the grand hall at the 
Castle of Montar’is in France. 


It is recorded of adog, belonging to a nobleman 
of the Medici family, that he always attended at his 
master’s table, changed the plates fur him, and car- 
ried him his wine in a glass placed on a salver, with- 
out spilling adrop, ‘This is surely a most astonish- 
ing instance of canine sagacity; but thesé attain- 
ments were perhaps outrivalled by the dog who was 
taught to sperk. ‘The dog alluded to, is mentioned 
by the Freach academicians ; he lived in Germany, 
and could call, in an intelligible manner, for tea, 
coffee, chocolate, &c. ‘The account is given by the 
celebrated Leibnitz, and was briefly this: ‘The dog 
was of a middling size, and was the property of a 
peasant in Saxony. A little boy, the peasant’s son, 
imagined that he perceived in the dog’s voice an 
indistinct resemblance to certain words, and was 
therefore determined to teach him to speak distinct- 
ly. For this purpose he spared no time or pains with 
his pupil, who was about three years ald, when his 
learned education commenced and atlength he made 
such a progress in language, as to be able to artic- 
ulate no less than thirty words. It appears, however, 
that he was somewhat a truant, end did not ve 
willingly exect his talents, being rather pressed into 
the service of literature ; and it was necessary that 
the words should be first pronounced to him’ each 
lime before he spoke.’ 


Roasted Hlam.—The chief dish wasa roasted 
bam, Which i had never befare seen, but which 
they have to recommend to all who are not above 
the enjoyment of dining well. This is not an 
unusual dish in Spain when it is intended to treat 





|soon, however, discovered thatthe dog wag alone, 





a guest well.—ZJngles’ Spain, 
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Proceedings of the Executive Committee of the Mass. 
Hort. Society, at a meeting held at the Hall 
of the Institution, on Saturday, the 19th of No- 
veinber, 1831. 

The following report was made by the Presi- 
dent, I. A. 8S. Dearborn. 


Since the last meeting the following letter from 
J.R. Van Zandt, Esq. of Albany, have been re- 
ceived. 





Horticultural. 


Albany, Oct. 31, 1831. 
H. A. S, Dearsory, Esq, 


Dear Sin—lI have shipped by the Schooner 
Grecian for Boston and to the care of the agent of 
your society, Mr J. B, Russell, a box of seeds &c, 
of the choicest kind we could collect in our neigh- 
borbood, and have also sent by Mr Tucker of Bos- 
ton, 5 ears of the large early White Corn, raised 
by Mr Thomas Hillhouse, of thiscounty, and is 
highly esteemed by us. 

I have also sent a few Black potatoes of a new 
kind among us ; they are an excellent Potato to 
keep. 

Should you find any of the articles sent worthy 

















ofa trial in your new Garden of Experiment I shall 
be much gratified. 

Permit me, sir, at this time, to express to you 
and to the Society the high sense and estimation 
with which I hold the honor conferred on me, by 
being constituted me an honorary member of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Accept my best wishes for your health and 
happiness, and for the prosperity and duration of 
the Society. 

I remain, dear sir, 
Most respectfully yours, 
J. R. Van Zanvr. 

The subjoined extract of a letter from Col. 
Thomas H. Perkins, I obtained permission to lay 
before the Society, although it was not written 
with any other view, than to do me a kindness, 
Having some years since built a Vinery three hun- 
dred feet in length, where he has most successfully 
cultivated a great variety of grapes, as well as 
peaches and nectarines, he bas during the past 


summer erected another edifice two bundred and | 


ninetysix feet long, combining vineries, peacher- 
ies and a green house, on the most approved plan , 
and as it is highly important that such extensive 
experiments shoul be generally known, that others 
who may be induced to imitate the example, 
might avail of the information which Col. Perkins 
has acquired, I believed that all persons interested 
in horticultural pursuits would be pleased to read 
the extract, which I have been allowed to make. 

Col. Perkins has made great successful efforts 
to advance the culture of choice fruits, as well as 
to encourage a taste for ornamental gardening, as 
is well known by those who have visited his beau- 
tiful grounds, From his extended commercial 
intercourse with all parts of the world, he has been 
enabled to collect numerous rare and valuable 
trees, and plants; and with that liberality, for 
which he is distinguished, he has freely distributed 
them throughout the country. Such munificent 
patrons of useful and ornamental planting, not 
only accelerate the progress of horticulture, in 
their immediate vicinity, but the influence of their 
practical operations is extended over the Repub- 
lic, and will be gratefully remewbered by their 
fellow citizens, 


Extract of a letter from Col. Thomas H. Perkins. 
Boston, Wednesday Eve. 
My Dear Six—lI shall call on you in the 


morning to take you to Brookline, and save you 
the trouble of making memorandums in relation 
to the mode of neating hot houses by hot, not boil- 
ing water which would raise steam. The water 
is not heated above 190 degrees, I gave you the 
principles upon which the present mode of heat- 
ing is based.—At one end of a house of 56 feet, 
intended as a house for exotic plants, I have a 
boiler of about 80 gallons ; into the upper part of 
this boileris introduced a pipe of cast iron of 44 
inch bore ; this pipe is introduced at the angle of the 
house into an elbow, from whence it is taken by 
two pipes of same dimensions into a reservoir at 
the end of the house of the same size of the boiler. 
The reservoir is of thick Russia Iron, with a 
cover ; the pipes run horizontally fiom within 3 
inches of the top of the boiler to the same level in 
the reservoir. Atthe lowest point of the reservoir 
the water is returned through a third pipe from the 
receiver to the boileron thesame level. The ex- 
pansion of the water by heat, drives the water from 
the boiler through the upper set of pipes into the 
reservoir, and from thence itis taken by the low- 
er set of pipes again to the boiler, where it is heat- 
ed and is thus perpetually circulated, giving off an 
equable heat competent to all the warmth required. 
The advantage of this mode of heating over flues 
or steam apparatus is great; in flues the fires 
must be carefully kept up through frosty nights, or 
your plants are in danger; with steam, though the 
heat is soon up, yet when the water is below the 
boiling point the heat is soon lost. 
not above 190 deg. of Fah. left by the gardener at 8 
o’clock in the evening, heated by Anthracite Coal 


With hot water | 































is 15 feet within, the same width without the house, 
and filled the space with old stable and slaughter 
house manure with an equal quantity of virgin 
soil and sods—this bas been trenched the whole 
width three times to the extreme depth, 
The otier end of the house I treatedin the same 
manner, except thatin ; lace of rich manure, I put 
merely good soil though vot rich—this was done 
to the same width as the other end of the house, 
The centre house is filled with stone except the 
place occupied by the pipes and the cistern and a 
border for creeping plants. lused 201 thousand 
bricks in the walls—-between 26 and 27 thousand 
squares of 6 inch Crown glass—the sashes weigh 
about 2400 Ibs.; the glass is lapped only one eighth 
of an inch, and without putty between. 
Your friend and servant, 

T. H. Perkins. 

It being desirable to extend our correspondence 
over every portion of the globe, I have endeavor- 
ed to ascertain who were the most conspicuous 
for their devotion to the cultivation of the soil in 
the various countries, with which we have a di- 
rect intercourse, and through the mediation of a 
friend have been made acquainted with the char- 
acter of Don Francisco Aguilar of Maldonado, in 
the Banda Oriental, South America. He is dis- 
tinguished for his attention to the cultivation of all 
the varieties of fruit trees, and economical plants, 
| which will flourish in that delightfulclimate. He 
has recently sent orders for.many of our fruit trees, 
cereal grains and seeds of esculent vegetables, 
and has forwarded grape vines, and numerous 
kind of seeds, of that region, to several gentle- 
men of this Commonwealth, who state that he is 
desirous of opening a correspondence, and to in- 








and with the dampers nearly closed, the state of | terchange the vegetable productions of the two 
the house if ordinarily tight, will be found in the | Americas. 
morning within a very few degrees of the state inj} Being extensively engaged in agricultural and 
which it was left twelve hours before.—Tbis | horticultural pursuits and largely concerned in the 
mode of heating houses was suggested and put commerce between this country and the territories 
in practice first by Atkinson, from whom 1 had | bordering on the Riode la Plata and Paraguay, 
my watering plans and directions, It is said they |and holding the office of Consul of the United 
have been improved upon by Tredgold. I have States, it would be highly beneficial to the Socie- 
seen Atkinson’s plan most successfully operated ty, to avail of his services, and it is recommended 
upon by gentlemen both on the continent and in G, | that he be elected a corresponding member. 
Britain—there may be improvements; Iknow of The following books have been recently receiv- 
none which [think such, It is thought one fire will e4 from our attentive and most valuable agent and 
heat the length ofa house of 75 feet of moderate | fellow member, Col. Thomas Aspinwail, Consul 
height. The house I have heated is 56 feet and the | of the U.S. in London. 










length of pipes 150 feet, being two upper and one | 

lower pipe,and my pipe returns double on the) 
ends of twenty feet, working the whole length 190. | 
The whole extent of my house is a few feet short’ 
of 300—the centre 20 feet wide and the back wall | 
20 feet high, is incended for a green house ; the | 
water from the whole extent of glass is collected | 
ina cistern, which contain 70 hogsheads of water, 
say 7000 gallons—a copper pump raises the water 
is a cistern, from whence it is distributed, by the 
medium of leaden pipes, with occasional offset 
pipes at every part of the entire house. About 120 
feet at each end of the green house composes a 
grape house, or rather two grape houses of 60 feet 
each and peach houses divided in the same man- 
ner, making 240 feet, which is 15 feet wide within 
the walls ; the back wall 17 feet high, except in the 
rear ofthe green house where it is 20 feet. the front 
wall is about 3 feet above ground exclusive of three 
feet of glazed sashes and stands on brick piers 34 
feet apart tojgive the roots fair range.—In that por- 
tion of the house intended for grapes, I displaced 








the old soil 44 feet deep and thirty feet wide, that 


Ist. A guide to the orchard and Kitchen Gar- 
den, hy George Lindley, C. M. H. 8. 8vo. price 12 
shil. ster. 



















This work was published last July. The author 
was occupied during nearly forty years, in prepar- 
ing the materials forthe press, and was aided in 
the editorial department by John Lindley, Esq. 
Assistant Secretary of the Horticultural Society of 
London. It contains a complete account of the 
fruit trees and vegetables cultivated in Great Bri- 
tain, and in a form so condensed as to compre- 
hend the greatest quantity of information in the 
smallest compass, and which at the same time is 
sufficiently diffuse to render it possible for the 
reader to acquire as much knowledge as is either 
important, or indispensable, in regard toany particu- 
Jar variety. Those points, which are so peculiarly 
interesting to the practical operations of garden- 
ing, have been in all cases treated with especial 
care; such as the kind of soil upon which a 
given variety of fruit will best succeed. The com- 
parative value of each kind,—the aspect that it 
requires,—the different names under which it is 
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nown in England, or elsewhere,—the book in 
which a faithful figure may be found,—the pur- 
poses for which it is adapted,—the seasons when 
in the greatest perfection,—and the mode of pro- 
pagating, pruning and training. 

There are exact descriptions of the following 
fruits. 








Almonds, 3 varieties, 
Appies, si¢ « 
Apricots 14 “ 
Cherries, 28 $6 
Currants, 6 
Figs, 27 6 
Gooseberries, 24 “ 
722 kinds, 
Grapes, 62 varieties, 
Melons, 24 “ 
Peaches, 60 & 
Nectarines, 28 se 
Nuts, 8 “ 
Pears, 162 6 
Pine-apples, 37 
Plums 60 “ 
Quinces, 3 « 
Raspberries, 22 « 
Strawberries, 62 “ 
Total, 724 varieties. 


The best varieties of esculent vegetables for the 
Kitchen Garden are enumerated and the most ap- 


proved manner of cultivating them lucidly treated; | 


and there is a very instructive Kalendar of work 
to be done in the Fruit Garden for each month in 
the year, 

This work isan invaluable addition to our libra-, 
ry and should be reprinted in this country, for. 
there is no book that would be so universally ace 
ceptable to the cultivators of fruits, and the pro- 
prietors of public and private gardens, 

2d. Pyrus Malus Brentfordiensis, or a Concise 
Description of Selected Apples, by Hugh Renalds, 
F. H. S. Nursery man, Brentford, with a figure of 
each sort drawn from nature; 4to, price five 
guineas, 


Mr Ronalds says, in the introduction, ¢ that after | 


more than half a century of constant practical 
attention, to their production, I have ventured to 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOU! 


with a catalogue of! she will exhibit all her long neglected, but most 


' 


jin the very act of turning into chess. 
hopes of leading farmers to more careful experi- 





by the God of their creation. With minds capa- 
cious and brilliant, and bearts more ardent and, 
sensitive than man, they have an illustrious exam. 
ple of genius and talent in Miss Ronalds, which 
cannot fail of producing admirable results, in every 
civilized country. In letters how rapidly has 
the female character been elevated, and more 
cheering indications of its progress, in the highest 
intellectual attainments. Whatthe lords of crea- 
tion can perfurm, woman can equal in either phy-' 
sical or moral achievements, and if we are not 
derelict in duty, the period is not distant when 


valuable qualities of admiration, the splendid de- 
Velopments of the mind. Psyche will resume’ 


|her sceptre, and the rival goddess of personal 


charms be compelled to do homage to the more 
lovely divinity of the soul. 
Respectfully submitted by 


H, A. S. Dearsorn, 


Pres. Mass. Hort. Soe. 
Brinley Place, 
Nov. 18, 1831. 


Resolved, that the thanks of the Society be 
presented to J. R. Van Zandt, Esq. for his valuable 
donation of seeds, and that they be divided among 
the members, on Saturday next. 

Don Francisco Aquilar, Vice Consul of the Uni- 
ted States at Maldonado, in the Banda Oriental, 
South America, was admitted, correspondi pg mem- 
ber. 








Although the following article was published 
inthe Plough Boy eight or ten years ago, anda 
long controversy ensued, still we find many per- 
sons of much respectability, very positive that 





station in society, for which they were destined, the conviction that the perverted vigor of no other 


seed will reproduce tl. 


‘1 wish for the credit of some farmers that they 
could feel the same coufidence of destroying chess. 
The vulgar opinion respecting the origin of this 
plant is too well known to need a recital, but 
perhaps all of you do not know that some are 
indifferent about its mixing with seed wheat or 
seed rye, alleging that it is never produced by its 
own seed, When error of opinion results ina 
practice so preposterous, itis time to enter our 
protest. Perhaps we have all been told of the 
appearance of this plant in fields of grain where it 
was never sown ; but this seed is so small as to ren- 
der its detection by a careless observer improbable. It 
is true that botanists have given us long lists of 
mule or hybrid plants; but chess has never had a 
place assigned in this catalogue. It is not even 
prete nded by the advocates of this notion that the 
seed wheat from whicli this monster is said to 
rise, was the offspring of vegetable adultery; they 
admit that the wheat may rise perfect from the 
ground, but after being injured by cattle, or in 
unfavorable situations, its nature becomes changed, 
and the stalk instead of being crowned with the 
golden grain is only burdened with the shrivelled 
chess. Now, it would be safe to assert that noth- 
ing analagous to such transformation can be pro- 
duced from the vegetable kingdom. It may not 
be irrelevant however, to remark that chess, though 
a weaker plant than wheat is yet more hardy; and 
accordingly, where wheat is thick and flourishing 
the chess droops among the stubble; but, where 
cattle or excessive moisture have injured, the wheat, 
chess springs with renewed vigor and fills the 
vacancy. 








chess is the production of wheat. They say they 
have examined it closely, and almost detected it 
In the 


ments, We continue the subject, and recommend the 
following to their attentive perusal. —™M. Y. Farmer, 
Extract from an Address delivered before the 
| Agricultural Society of Cayuga County. By 
Davip Tuomas, 

_ ‘LT should greatly regret thatthe quantities of 
wheat and barley cannot be so expeditiously and 


| 


¢ but Tam well aware of the inefficacy of reason 
incombatting inveterate prejudices which have 
been cherished from infancy ; and to convinee the 
believers of that doctrine that itis founded in 
mistake, and unworthy of enlightened minds, I 
shall refer to facts that admit not of contra- 
diction. The chess is a perfect plant, as different 
from wheat, as the latter is from rye or barley,— 
with seed completely capable of vegetating, and 
{known in science by the name of Bramus Se- 
calinus. The botanist, who examines things with 





publish a descriptive catalogue of those varieties accurately devermined, were it not that the quality |incomparably more cure than the asserters of 


of the Apples, which I have thought most excel- 
lent, assisted by my daughter Elizabeth, who has 


rather than the quantity ought to be the eriterion 
of merit. Although good crops are greatly de- 


l this doctrine,—would no sooner admit this plant 
| . . 
,to be a degeneracy of nature, because it grows 


drawn them on stone, from specimens of my own pendent on the hand of industry, yet wheat and!in our wheat field,—than the zoologist would 


growth.’ 


barley are Jess so than any others and sometimes 


admit the sheep to be the degenerate offspring 


uv =e pe) ; » 21ep 1 > ss | . . . 
The descriptions are concise, and disposed to these appear so capricious, that were we regulated | of the cow, because it feeds in the same pasture. 


point out, ina plain way, the distinet characters 
and qualities of each kind, with the name by 
which each is most generally known, The habit 
of the tree is given, with its history. Lists are 
added for the orchard, extensive and smaller gar- 
dens, for Paradise Stocks, for the purpose of sale 
and for walls. 

This is truly a magnificent work. There are for- 
tytwo plates on which are delineated one hundred 
and ninety varieties of Apples, drawn and colored 
in the most accurate and beautiful manner, pre- 
senting a meritorious example of female taste, 
skill and industry. 

Miss Ronalds has thus erected a splendid orna- 
ment to Pomona, which is honorable to her coun- 
try and will perpetuate her name among the 
votaries of Horticulture, in every region of the 
globe. How glorious for the age, that ladies 


should be contending for the prize of renown, in 
science and the arts, and assuming that exalted 


only by the quantity we should adjudge our premi- 
‘um to the undeserving. There are other methods 
‘however, by which the careful farmer may he 
distinguished. The cockle, the chess, and various 
other weeds which pollute and impoverish the 
crop, will stand witnesses against the former class 
of culiivators; and J earnestly recommend that no 
premium be adjudged to him who may permit either 
of those two nuisances to remain in his fields. 1 
trust there are not many who will think these 
conditions unreasonable, Ona former occasion 
I called your attention to the subject of cockle. It 
was shown that the seed will lie for years, if not 
for ages, in pasture land ; and I suggested that our 
care ought chiefly to be extended to this plant 
before it attain maturity. The employment of the 
rolling screen, as a precautionary measure, may 
also prove important. But whatever means the 
farmer may adopt totally to extirpate this plant, 
he willbe encouraged during its prosecution, by 





‘IT shall mention another circumstance which 
to some nay appear still more conclusive, A 
\aaleher who lives in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
Jand whose veracily, 1 have known by long inter- 
‘course to be unimpeachable, lately assured me that 
for many years not one slalk of chess had appeared 
in his grain fields.’ 





Large Fruit.—We have uever seen apples of 
such enormous size, as have been brought to this 
market this fall, It has not been uncommon to 
see loads which would weigh from twelve to 
twenty ounces each ; and in some cases, they 
have been selected which would weigh twentytwo, 
three and four ounces. A pear was raised in 
Pittsford, which weighed fortynine ounces and 
a half. We doubt whether any part of the Uni- 
ted States has produced fruit of the same varie- 
ty, of greater size and better quality than old 
Genesee.— Gen, Farmer. 
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FATTENING SWINE. 

The corn given to your swine should be soaked, 
boiled, or ground into meal. It is an advantage to 
let the food for swine ferment a little, but not be- 
come very sour, before they are fed with it.— 
Dough made of meal and water mixed with boiled 
potatoes, is excellent for swine. Their lodgings 
should be dry, warm, and kept clean. To prevent 
measles and other disorders, and increase their 
appetites, a little brimstone now and then, given 
in their dough, is useful. Change of food is advisa- 
ble in every stage of their existence. They should 
receive their meals with regularity. ‘They should 
always have as much food as they will eat up clean: 
but never more than that quantity. Ifthe issues in 
their fore-legs should be stopped, they should be 
rubbed open with a cob. ‘Rubbing and currying 
their hides very frequently is of advantage to keep 
up perspiration. It is grateful to the animals, as well 
as conducive to their health. Every stye should have 
a rubbing post.’ 

‘Having occasion,’ says Marshall, a celebrated 
English writer, ‘ to shift two hogs out of a stye with- 
out one, into another with a post, accidentally put 
up to support the roof, he had a full opportunity of 
observing its use. The animals, when they went in, 
were dirty, with broken ragged coats, and with dull, 
heavy countenances, In a few days they cleared 
away their coats, cleaned their skins, and became 
sleeky haired ; the enjoyments of the post were dis- 
cernible even in their looks, in their liveliness, and 
apparent contentment. It is not probable that any 
animal should thrive while afflicted with pain or un- 
easiness. Graziers suffer single trees to grow, or 
put up dead posts inthe ground, for their cattle to 
rub themselves against ; yet itis probable that a rub- 
bing post has never been placed intentionally in a 
stye; though perhaps for a two-fold reason rubbing 
is most requisite for swine.’—Loudon has the follow- 
ing observations: ‘ 

*Hog-styes for the breeding or fattening of 
swine, are mostly built in a simple manner, requiring 
only warm dry places for the swine to lie in, with 
small areas before, and troughs to hold their food. 
They are generally constructed with shed-roofs, 
and seldom above six or seven feet wide, with height 
in proportion. In order that they may be convenicut, 
they should be at no great distance from the house ; 
and the less they are connected with the other farm- 
buildings the better. In some cases, it might be of 
utility to have them connected with the scullery, in 
such a way, as that all sorts of refuse articles might 
be readily conveyed to them by pipes or other con- 
trivances. When at a distance, they should be so 
placed as that the servants need not enter the farm- 
yard in feeding them. It is a circumstance of vast 
advantage in the econoiny of labor, as well as food, 
to have them conveniently situated and built. Though 
swine are generally, perhaps from a too partial view 
of their habits, considered as filthy animals, there 
are no animals which delight more in a clean and 
comfortable place to lie dgwn in, and none that 
cleanliness has a better effect upon with respect 
to their thriving and feeding. In order to keep them 
dry. a sufficient slope must be given, not only to the 
inside places where they are to lie, but to the out- 
side areas, with proper drains to carry off all mois- 
ture. The outsides should also be a little elevated, 
and have steps up from the areas of at least five or 
six inches in height. Hog-styes should likewise 
have several divisions, to keep the different sorts of 
swine separate ; nor should a great many ever be al- 
lowed to go together ; for it is found that they feed 
better in small numbers, and of equal size, than when 
many of equal sizes are put together. Proper divi- 
sions must, therefore, be made; some for swine 
when with the boar ; others for brood swine, and for 
them to farrow in; for weaning the pigs, for fatten- 


ing, &c. When convenient, the areas should be | 
pretty large. And where it can be had, it is of great 
use to have water conveyed to them, as it serves | 
many useful purposes.’ 

Valparaiso 
pondent, Mr A. 
raised 27 of these large South American Squashes, 
from two vines—they weighed from 15 to 20 lbs. 
each—the flesh is of a bright gold color, very close 
solid grain, boils tender, and is pronounced by Mr 
R. a of a superior quality to any he has ever 
raised. 





uashes.—Our friend and corres- | 
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| Extract from a letter from John Adinm, Esq. Georgetown, D. C- 
to the Editor of the New England Farmer. 


T have purchased this year for the purpose of 
making wine, about 200 bushels of the chicken 
grape from persons that gathered them in the 
woods. I was surprised at the good quality of 
most of them, Many of the berries were as large 
and some larger, than the Meunier or Miller’s Bur- 
gundy. A bushel of clusters weighed from 34 to 
36 lbs, and many of them were of fair quality for 
the table, A bushel of grapes produced nine 
quarts of pure juice, Some were more shriyelled 
and produced from five to seven quarts of rich 
juice, to which I was obliged to add some water 
to dissolve the juice that adhered to the skin. 
From this experiment I rest quite satisfied that if 
the best native fall grapes were introduced into our 
vineyards, we should make a red wine that would 
bear a comparison with any of the wines now im- 
ported from Europe, for I have not tasted real 
good claret these twentyfive years ; neither is the 
‘port such as we used to drink 30 to 40 years since. 

‘Some of the best clusters of the grapes above 
mentioned were nearly a foot long, with shoulders, 
the berries the size of the claret grape ; other 
bunches were from 6 to 8 inches long.’ ‘ 


KNICKERBOCKER PICKLE. 

We have several times, since the commence- 
ment of the New England Farmer, published a 
receipt for pickling beef and pork said to have 
been first used by Dutch families in the State of 
New York. It has been tried by many persons | 
in this vicinity, and fully answered expectation. 
It is as follows, Take 6 gallons of water, 9 
pounds of salt, half coarse and half fine, 3 pounds 
coarse brown sugar, 1 quart of molasses, 3 ounces 
salt petre, 1 ounce of pearlash. 

Those ingredients form the pickle, which 
must be well boiled and carefully skimmed, and 
when quite cold poured over the beef or pork 
previously placed in the tub or barrel; then cover 
your barrel clesely to keep out all dust. The 
pickle should be sufficient to cover the beef or 
ork, The above ingredients will make sufficient 
pickle for one hundred pounds of pork. 

A respectable and scientific cultivator directs 
to deduct three fourths of the molasses used in 
this pickle, We presume that he approves of 
the other ingredients. 


i 
A 


a SWEET AUBURN. 

The sale of lots at auction, yesterday, in the new 
cemetery at Cambridge, fully realized the highest 
expectations of all concerned. The first choice 
was sold'‘to Samuel Appleton, Esq. for $100; 
second choice to Benjamin Adams, for $65 ; third 
to Abbot Lawrence, for $50; several were struck 
off at an advance of $30, besides a large number, 
at from $10 to $15 each. The number offered 
was 200, each containing 300 square feet.— Trav. 














obinson, of Portsmouth, N. H. has | 





CHLORIDE OF LIME. 

The disinfecting power of this salt was proved in 
a remarkable manner at the time of the July Reyo- 
lution at Paris, in 1830. ‘The Journal des Connois. 
sances Usuelles for September, contains a letter 
‘from M. Chevalier to M. D’Arcet, in wiich the 
former states that in passing near the Morgue, (a 
place where persons found dead are exposed to 
| view, in order that they may be owned and claim. 
fed by their relatives or friends,) after the mem- 
jorable ‘Three diys’ he was offended by the pu- 
jtrid exhalations which rose from the corpses of 
[some two hundred persons which had been de- 
|posited there, Fearing the consequences that 
| might ensue, unless some precautions were adopt- 
led, he sent to the directors of the Morgue, and 
| offered to supply them gratuitously with as much 
chloride of lime as might be necessary to arrest 
the infection, 

His offer was accepted, and he proceeded to 
the place where the dead bodies were heaped 
|up, and which they were about removing. He 
prepared a large quantity of the chloride and 
sprinkled it over them, As the bodies were borne 
away they exhaled a most fetid odor, but he per- 
suaded the men who were employed in the work 
to wash their hands ina solution of the salt, every 
time they handled the bodies, which were also 
well sprinkled with chloride, The dry powder 
was scattered in every place where it was neces- 
sary, and the bodies as they were placed in the 
boat were covered with straw, over which the 
dry chloride was spread, and then sprinkled with 
water, 

Notwithstanding the mass of putrefying matter 
the exhalations were completely overcome, or 
neutralized by the chloride, of which the quantity 
used was only thirtyfive pounds, and cost, proba- 
bly, less than two dollars,— Boston Tran. 








New Haven against New England, for sweet pota- 
toes. —Mr Henry Doggett of this city, has this sea- 
son raised from one quarter of an acre of ground 
sixty bushels of sweet potatoes, We challenged 
New England, but we say in addition, let this be 
beaten in Carolina ; yea, inthe West Indies, if it 
cau, There are in this lot, the Jargest and hand- 
somest potatoes that we ever saw, and we have 
been where they grow will. There is one of 
the round kind that measures nineteen inches in 
circumference, and weighs five pounds and one 


ounce. Others are eighteen inches, and two feet 
long. This isno fish story, though it is alarge 


one. Mr Daggett deserves a premium from every 
agricultura] and horticultural society in the coun- 
try.—-.Vew Haven Republican. 


The Portmouth Journal mentions several in- 
stances of consequences nearly fatal resulting from 
persons sleeping in an unventilated apartment 
warmed by charcoal. A caution on this subject 
needs to be repeated every winter. To sleep in 
a close room where there is a lighted lamp, not 
well trimmed, has also an injurious effect. 





The melon.-—Mr Reynolds has conmunicated to 
the Society of Arts in London a method of raising 
melons without eartl, manure or water. He em- 
ploys tanner’s bark, saw-dust, &c, to promote the 
vegetation of the seeds, 


WALNUT TREES. 
These trees may be raised with trifling ex- 
pense. Col. Adoniram Crane of Berkley, in this 
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county, has a tree which he planted iv 1814, from | 
which he gathered a large quanity of Shagbarks 
of a fine quality the present season, The tree 
five or six feet from the ground, measures thirty 
inches in cireumference,—The nut must be plant- 
edin the fall season in order to have the frost 
operate upon it. It may be planted either with 
or without the outside covering or husk upon 
it; the shell of the nut must not be cracked 
before planting. The tree thus raised begins to 
bear at five or six years old. Mr Crane hasa 
nursery of these trees in a course of cultivation, 
Taunton Reporter. 





Milk Sickness.—We have been informed by an 
old resident of this county, that for the last ten 
years he has been in the habit of putting tar in the 
troughs and of salting his cattle upon the tar; 
and of mixing the salt with it, as much as could 
well be done, and that when his cattle use the 
salt and tar freely, he has never lost one to his 
knowledge with Milk Sickness—but if his cattle 
stray or by any means are deprived of the use of 
the saltand tar, he is sure to lose them—he salts 
several times in the week, and very freely—we 
know that our informant lives in the midst of 
a neighborhood subject to this afflicting com- 
plaint and is worthy of all credit—Let others go 
and do likewise—the experiment can cost but 
little. 





Cabbage Soup.—The liquor remaining in the 
pot in which cabbage, potatoes, and a sweet, fat 
piece of beef have been boiled, is a very pleasant 
soup. Most house keepers in the country throw 
it away or into the swill barrel. 

The Water With, in Jamaica, which is like a vine 
in size and shape, and grown in dry districts, is so 
full of sap, that a plentiful draughi is obtained, by 
cutting a piece two or three yards long and holding 
it to the mouti. 








Sago.—T his is the starch of a tree which grows 
in the East Indies. The natives cut the stem and 
branches in two, and dig out the pith ; this is then 
washed, passed through a perforated copper-plate, 
to reduce it to grains, which are then dried and 
From the same tree is 
obtained a liquor, as pleasant as our wine. From 
the cotton, with whicl: the leaves are covered when 
young, clothing is made; when older, the leaves 
are used instead of tiles for houses; the largest 
also serves for building; the two smaller yield a 
kind of hemp, fit for making ropes. 











Two or three Compositors 
Will find employment at this office. 
Presses for Sale. 

* For sale at this office, or by J. G. Rogers, at the Bos- 
ton Type and Stereotype Foundry, one Superoyal Iron 
Sinith Press, warranted perfect, and one Medium Wash- 
ington Press. 

Also, two medium Iron Inking Machines, of Fair- 
lamb’s last improved manufacture. They have been used 
but a short time. Nov. 30. 


Novy. 30. 








Mackay Pigs. 
For sale, 10 first rate pigs, of the genuine Mackay 
breed. They are about six weeks old, of good size and 
fine form. Inquire at the N. E. Farmer Office. 


Fruit Trees, 
Peach—Pear—Apple and Cherry Trees, very thrifty, 
and in fine order for setting, for sale at Wm. Buckmins- 





Flooring Boards, &c. | 

Of hard Sothern Pine, or Eastern White Pine, fur- 
nished to order, ready planed (by steam power) and | 
tongued or grooved, of any, required dimensions. Quality | 
good, and price lower than they can be elsewhere had. | 
Apply to E. COPELAND, Jr, 65, Broad street. 


Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country, who may wish to keep an as- | 
sortment of genuine Garden Seeds for sale, are informed 
they can be furnished at the New England Farmer of- | 
fice, No. 504 North Market street, Boston, with boxes | 
containing a complete assortment of the seeds mostly | 
used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as they | 
can be procured in this country, neatly done up in small 
papers, at 6 and 12 cents each—warranted to be of the | 
growth of 1831, and of the very first quality. ORNA-| 
MENTAL FLoweER SEeEps will be added on the same | 
terms, when ordered, as well as Peas, Beans, EARLY 
and Sweer Corn, &c, of different sorts. 

i? The seeds vended at this establishment, are put up | 
on an improved plan, each package being accompanied 
with short directions on its management, and packed in_ 
the neatest style.—Traders are requested to call and ex- 
amine for themselves. Nov. 12. 

Grape Vine Plants, 

For sale at the garden of S. G. Perkins, in Brookline, 
on the most favorable terms. The plants may be seen 
and purchased at the Garden at any time ; or orders may 
beleft with Mr Perkins at his office, corner of State and 
Congress streets. 

The vines are from one to four years old, in fine order, 
with wood enough of this year’s growth attached to 
most of the plants to make a dozen or more vines. 

Chasselas, common white, or Muscadine. 

Chasselas de Fontainbleau, or Thomery. 

Chasselas d’Oré, Bar Sur Aube. 

Chasselas, red. 

Chasselas, Muscat. 

Black Hamburg. 

Black Cape. 

Esperione, black. 

Frankendalt, do. 

St Peter’s, do. 

Zenfandel, by some called the Black Prince ; the 
bunches produced on this vine are very large. 

Isabella. 

Muscat of Alexandria. 

Muscat, red. 

Muscat, Grizzley. 

Muscat, white frontenac. 

Muscat, purple. 

Constantia—the sweetest of all Grapes, and a great 
bearer; the berries contain but one seed generally, and 
sometimes none atall. SAMUEL G. PERKINS. 


Wanted, 
Vol. 3 of the New England Farmer, bound or unbound, 
for which a fair price will be paid. Apply at this office. 


Jewelry, Watches and Fancy Goods. 

WM. M. WESSON, No. 105 Washington Street, 
Boston, is constantly supphed with a good assortment 
of Watches, Silver and Plated Ware, Jewelry, Cutlery, 
Trays of all kinds, Fancy Goods, &c, &c, which he will 
dispose of at as low arate as can be purchased in the 
city. {07 Watches repaired and warranted. 




















European Leeches. 
The subscriber has made such arrangements abroad 
as toenable him to be constantly supplied with the gen- 
uine medical Leech. All orders wili receive promptat 





tention. EBENEZER WIGHT, 
46, Milk street, opposite Federal-st., Apothecary. 
August 3. eoptf 
Buckthorns. 


Gentlemen in want of this valuable plant for live 
fences can have young quicks about 34 feet high, for 
$3 per hundred, and plants 24 feet high, for $2,50 per 
hundred, by leaving their orders at the office of the New 
England Farmer. They are raised in the vicinity of 
Boston. are in the very finest order, and will be well 
packed A small charge will be added for freight. 


White Mulberry Trees. 

The subscriber has procured a plantation of White 
Mulberry Trees, of suitable size and age, which he of- 
fers at a low rate et his Nursery in Worcester, in lots to 
suit purchasers. O. FISKE. 








ter’s Nursery, in Framingham. . Nov. 9. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. . 





FROM To 
barrel.| 2 50) 3 0° 
ton, 112 Gv 113 0° 
« (195 00130 0° 


APPLES, russettings, : 
ASHES, pot, first sort, ° 
*varl, first sort, - 








BEANS, white, - ‘bashet| 9) 1 @ 
BEEF, mess, - barrel; 8 50) 9 0° 
Cargo, No. 1, ; “4 700 75° 
Cargo, No. 2, - « | 625 6 56 
BUTTER, inspected, No.1, new, - pound 14 18 
CLiEESE, new milk, - | 6 4 
Skimmed milk, - 7 3 0 
FLAXSEED, : |} 212) 160 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street,- barrel) 575, 6 50 
Genesee, - “ 6 31, 6 5A 
Abexandria, ° “ 575 5 85 
Baltimore, wharf, - “« | 550 575 
GRAIN, Corn, Northern, - bushel.) 68, 70 
Corn, Southern Yellow, = - “ 67 68 
Rye, - “ 75 78 
Barley, a 108; 120 
Oats, - “| 48 50 
HAY, e cwt 60) 70 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. | 9 50) 10 00 
HOPS, Ist quality, - « | 11 6 13 00 
LIME, - |cask.; 117) 1 20 
| PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton. | 3 00) 3 2% 
| PORK, clear, - |barrel.| 16 v0) 17 00 
Navy mess. ae ee 13 00) 14 00 
Cargo, No. I, - | «@ 13 00) 13 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - |bushel| 1 g7| 212 
Red Top (northern) > hs 50, 18 
Red Clover, (northern) - |pound., 10 12 
TALLOW, tried, - ewe. | 9 00] 10 00 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - ‘pound. 58 63 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, | 70 15 
Merino, three fourtas washed, | ¢§ 52 55 
Mer. 42, ha olood, hee 50 52 
Merimo, quai ter, . 7 oe 45 48 
Native, washed, ° “ 44 45 
Pulled superfine, 1 ee 62 63 
1st Lamb’s, - “ 56 58 
2d, - - és 40 42 
3d, “ - | “ 93 30 
Ist Spinning, : 48 5D 
2 PROVISION MARKET. 

BEEP, best pieces, — - pound, 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - ‘ 6 4 

whole hogs ‘ 
VEAL, ” = 4 : 
MUTTON, “ 4 8 
POULTRY, “ 8 10 
BUTTER, keg and tub, “ 12 15 
Lump, best, . “ 18) 20 
EGGS, : - | dozen. 18| b 2 J 
MEAL, Rye, retail - |bushel. £2 84 
Indian, retail, oe #2 84 
POTATOES, ° “ 37 40 
barre 38 00) 400 











CIDER, (according to quality] 
BOSTON VEGETABLE MARKET. 
Prices at Faneuil Hal Market.—Cranberries, per 
bushel, $1,60—Cauliflowers, per head, 17 cts.—Cabbages, 
per doz. 38—Sweet Potatoes, per bu. $1,50—Chesnuts, 
per bu. 2,25—Shagbarks, do. 3,00—Onions, per bbl. 1,50 
—Winter Crookneck Squashes, per 100 Ibs. $1—Small 
Canada, do. 1,50—Carrots, 50 cts. 








Fresh White Mulberry Seed. 

Just received at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 
52 North Market Street— ° 

A small supply of fresh and genuine White Mulberry 
Seed, warranted the growth of the present seasou, from 
one of the greatest Mulberry orchards in Mansfield, Con- 
necticut. Short directions for its cultureaccompany the 
seed. 


New England Farmer’s Almanac for 1832. 
Just published by J. B. Russell, at the office of the 
New England Farmer, 52, North Market Street, ané 
Carter, Hendee & Babcock, Washington Street, the 
New Englan! Farmer's Almanac, for 1832, by T. G 
FEssENDEN, Editor of the New England Farmer—the 
Astronomical calculations by Ropert T. Paine, Esq. 


Cobb’s Treatise on Silk. ‘3 

Just published, and for sale at the Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store, No 504 North Market street, 

A Manual, containing information respecting the 
Growth of the Mulberry Tree, with suitable Directions 
for the Culture of Silk—In three parts—with colored en- 
gravings. By J. H. Coss, A. Published by direc- 
tion of His Excellency Gov. Lincoln, agreeably to a 
Resolve of the Legislature of Massachusetts. Price 374 





— 








Worcester, Nov. 22, 1831. 


ents. Oct. 26. 
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Eart Fitz William. _The following story is so “splendid equipage, and 


| 


Tue Farmer.—Happiness seems to have fixed 
her seat in rural scenes. The spacious hall, the 
the pomp of ccurts do 


pretty in itself, and so creditable to both parties, not soothe and entertain the mind of man in any | 


that we cannot refuse it a place in our columns, 


A farmer called on Earl Fitz William to represent) mead, 
that his crop of wheat bad been seriously injured sports of beasts, 
where bis heavens, 


in a field adjoining a certain wood, 
Lordship’s hounds ha’, during the winter, fre- 


degree, like the verdant plain; the enamelled | 
the fragrant grove, melodious birds, the 
the azure sky, and the starry 
that 


It is undoubtedly a fact, in proportion to 


quently met to hunt—and he estimated the damage , our population too many leave the occupation of 


his crops had suffered at 501. The Earl imme- 


diately gave him the money. 


the 
As the harvest ap- this arise from its being considered that the em- 


agriculturist, for other employments. If 


proached, however, the wheat grew, and in those ployment of the farmer is not respectable, it isa 


parts of the field that were most trampled, the very great mistake. 


corn was strongest and most luxuriant. 


The ! which is useful and virtuous. 


Everything is honorable, 
This is an emplov- 


farmer went again to his Lordship ; ‘1 am come, | ment instituted by God himself, and by him par- 


my lord, respecting the field of wheat adjoining ticularly owned and _ blest. 
my friend, did I not allow | |everything depends. 


the wood.’ ‘ Well, 


It 


it is laborious; 


is that on which 


True, but 


you sufficient to remunerate you for your loss? ? then labor brings health, and health is the foun- 


‘Yes, my Lord, I have found that I have sustained dation of the “farmer, 


no loss at all, and I have, therefore, brought the 
501. back again.’—‘ Ah, exclaimed the venerable 
Earl, ‘ this is what like—this is as it should be 
between man and man.’ He then entered into 
conversation with the farmer, asking him some 
questions about his family, how many children 
he had, &c. His lordship then went into anoth- 
er room, and returning, presented the farmer with a 
check for 100/, *'Take care of this: and when your 
eldest son is of age, present it to him, and tell him 
the occasion that produced it.’—English paper, 





Lady Kent.—Lady Kent artic led with Sir Ed- 
ward Herbert, that he should come to her when 
she sent for him, aud stay with her as Jong as she 
would have him, to which he set bis hand ; then 
he articled with her that he should go away 
when he pleased, and stay away as long as he 
pleased, to which she set her hand. This is the 
epitome of all the contracts in the world, betwixt 
man and man, betwixt prince and subject; they 
keep them as long us they like them, and no 
longer. 











To make Sealing 
quantities of sealing 


War,.—Those who vse large 
wax may find it economical 
to make it, which is very easy. Take equal 
weights of gum lac, vermilion, and pure Venice 
turpentine. Melt tein over a gentle heat, and 
stir them well together. Take a detached portion 
of the mass, and roll it with the hand upona 
plate of copper slightly heated ; or rather it may 
be cast in a mould made on purpose, of plaster, 


of horn, or of copper. Instead of vermilion, 
other colors may be used, according to the tint 


which it is desired the wax may have,—Jour, de 
Connois. Usuelles, Sept. 1831. 


To make Rice Bread. —Boil a pint of rice soft; 
add a pint of leaven ; then three quarts of flour; 
put it to rise ina tin or earthen vessel until it 
has risen sufficiently ; divide it into three parts ; 
then bake it as other bread, and you will have 
three large loaves. 








Polite Hint—A courtier playing at piquet was 
much teazed by a looker-on, who was short sight- 
ed, but had a very long nose, of course, put his 
face very close to his cards, when he made his 
observation. To get 
guest the courtier drew out his handkerchief, and 
applied it to the nose of his officious neighbor. 
‘Ah! sir,’ said he,‘ I beg your pordon, but I really 
took it for my own. , 


{ 


is the condition of inde- 
pendence, His litthe dominion is his own, his 
comforts are his own, and he is not at the mercy 
of the public whim and caprice.—It is not ne- 
cessarily the case, in this happy country, especial- 
ly, that the farmer must be a stupid iguorant man. 
He is taught in his youth the first 
education, and he has many spare hours to read. 
In the heat of a summer’s noon, and by the long 
winter evening’s fire, he has much time for his 
books, and in this country they are placed within 
the reach of all. 


From the Journal of Health. 





Abstinence a Beautifier.—On enteriug, says the 
author of a Year in Spain, the cotraze of the 
Hermano Mayor he came to the door to reccive 





me, signed the cross over me, and pressed my 
hand in token of a welcome reception, Like other 
hermits, the Hermano Mayor wore a large gar- 


ment of coarse cloth, girded round the middle 
with a rope, and having a hood for the hend. 
’ 


The only covering of his feet consisted of a 
coarse shoe of half-tanned leather. Yet there 
was something in his appearance, which would | 
have enabled one to single him out at once from | 
a whole fraternity. He had a lofty and towering 
form and features of the very noblest mould. 
I cannot tell the curious reader how long his beard 








rid of so troublesome a) loaves. 


along the chest, it returned to expand itself in the | 
bosom of his habit. 


turned to look at a second time ; but as he now 
stood before me, in additionto the effect 

apostolic garment, his complexion and his eye had 
a clearness that no one can conceive, who is not 
familiar with the aspect of those who have _— 
tised a long and rigid abstinence from animal food 
and every exciting aliment. It gives a lustre, a 
spiritual intelligence to the countenance, that has 
something saint-like and divine, 


of his 





A coop book and a good woman are exce lent | 
things for those who know bow justly to appre-. 
ciate their value. There are men, however, who 
judge of both from the beanty of their covering. 





Cider cake is very good, to be baked in smal! 
One pound anda half of flour, halfa 
pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound of Butter 
half a pint of cider, one teaspoonful of peariash ; 





spice to your taste. Bake till it turns easily in 


the pans, I should think about half an hour. | 


rudiments of 


was; for after descending a reasonable distance | 


This man was such a one as, 
in any dress or situation, a person would have | 


' 
| 


fall descriptions ay 
| wishes of customers. 


FRUIT TREES. 

For sale at the Kenrick Nurseries, in 
Newron, near Boston, a most extensive as- 
sor(ment of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, 
Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Almonds, 
Mulberries, a Raspberries, Gooseber. 
‘ry and Currant bushes, Grape Vines of the best foreign 
sorts, and 25 finest varie ties of Strawberries, including 
| the most rare, productive and esteemed. 

Also about 400 varieties of the most hardy ornamental 
trees and shruts, and superb hardy roses, including Silver 
Firs, varieties of Spruce, Flowering Horse Chesnuts, 
Flowering Catalpas, Mountain Ash with beautiful clus. 
ters of red berries in autumn and winter, Purple Acacia, 
Three Thorned and Thornless Acacia, Butternuis, Ailan- 
thus or tree of Heaven, Elms, American and Scotch, 
Sugar Maples, Weeping Willows, do. do. Napoleon from 
St Helena tree, Honeysuckles. Many cf the above sorts 
,of trees of extra sizes, for ornamenting highways and 
| commons. 
| Wire Muvserrtes, genuine sort for silk worms, 
by the 100 or 1000 for Plintations. 

IsaBeELLA and CatawBa Grape Vines, either singly 

or at reduced prices by the 100 or 1000. 

Cuina Roses, CHINEsE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
RANEUMS, &c. &c. 

Written orders addressed either to JoHn or W1LLIAM 
KENRICK, Newron, are regularly received by the 
daily mail, and will be promptly attended to, or they 
may if more convenient be left with J. B. Russell, at the 
New England Farmer office, where also, catalogues may 
be obtained gratis on application. But purchasers are in- 
vited when convenient to call and examine the trees, £e, 
for themselves, and make their own selections ; but when 
this is not convenient, then Jet them forward their or- 
ders, relying that the very best possible selection will be 
inade for them. Trees when destined for a distant place, 
are carefully packed either in clay or moss, and inats, 
and delivered whenever ordered in Boston free of any 
charge for trans sportation. ep(D1 Oct. 19. 


Ys? Ammunition 
Of the best quality auc lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D’S POW DER STORE, 
6 Broad Street. 
N.B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money will be rebenuca an. 


| 


| 
| 





| 


| 
| 
Gr- 





pent Pa 

For sale at the Agviculiural Warehouse, No. 52 

North Market Street— 
Pear SeevuineGs, of vigorous growth, and prom- 
| ising ap pga raised within six miles of Boston, in 
Sine order for nurseries—the largest size are from 18 to 
24 inches in length, the whole plant; price $10 per 
| thousand ; the second size from 12 to 18 inches in length, 
| price 85 per thousand. They will be suttably packed 
Oct. 19. 


jas wanted, for transportation to any distance. 














Binding. 

Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed 
i rat they can have their volume s neatly half bound and 
at 75 cts. per volume, by leaving them at the 
P armer office. Aug. 3. 


ttered, 





| Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
I at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
| ty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled toa de- 
uc tion of fit ‘ty cents. 
7? No p: upe r wil! besent toa distance without payment 
ing made in oo anc e. 

"Prints d for J. Russevu, byl. R. Burts—by whom 
Pr inting can be executed to meet the 
Orders for printing received by J. B. 
Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52° North 

AGENTS. 


payable 








Russet, at the 
| Market Stree >t. 

New gh eget luornBury» & Sons, 67 Liberty-street 

Alb muy — \ THoreurn, 347 Market-street. 
| Phitade Ip hia D.& C Lanpretu. 8d Chestnut-sireet. 
Baltimore—G. 2B. Suern. Editor of the American Farmer, 
Cincinnati—S. C. Pankuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Fiushing, N. ¥. Wu. Priner & Sons,Prop. Lia. Bot.Gardea 


| Middlebury, Vt.—Wicut CHAPMAN. 


fhariford—Goonwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Springfield, Ms.—E. Epwarps. 
Newburyport, Eeenrezer STEDMAN, Bookseller, 
Portsmouth, N. #.—J.W. Foster, Bookseller, 
Portland, Me.—Samvueu Cotman, Bookseller. 
Augusta , Me. Wm. Mann. 

| Halifac, N.S.—P. J. Hor.asp, Eeq. Recorder office 
Moatrea/, l.. C.—Henry Hitvock,. 





